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MEMOIRS of the DUKE of PARMA. 
IS Royal Highnefs Ferdinand Lewis de Bourbon, Duke 


of Parma and Piacenza, was bornon the 20th of January, 
1751. He was the fon of the Duke Don Philip, Infant of 
Spain, third fon of King Philip V. formerly Duke of Anjou. 
Although the duchy of Parma is the pettieft principality in 
Italy, hardly containing an extent of ninety miles from eaft to 
welt, and thirty-five from fouth to norih, it has been uncom- 
monly conf{picuous in the Italian hiftory, ever fince it became an 
independant principality of the houfe of Farnefe. This cele 
brity originated in the conneétion of the duchy with the court 
of Rome, in the great number of illuftrious men of the name 
of Farnefe, in their misfortunes, and efpecially in their mags 
nificence of every kind, in Parma, in Rome, and in their fiefs 
inthe kingdom of Naples. 

The laft heir of this illuftrious family was Elizabeth, Queen 
to Philip V. fojuftly celebrated for her high and generous mind. 
The Prince Don Philip was, among her children, him who ine 
herited moft of her charaéter in this refpe€&t. Accordingly, as 
foon as he took poffeflion of his maternal dominions, he difplayed 
a magnificence almoft inconfiftent with the {mallnefs of his ine 
come. His court, though naturally lefs numerous than thofe o 
Turin and Naples, could rival both in elegance and brilliancys 
His army, confifting of no more than two regiments, wa$ 
reckoned to be the moft elegant troops in Europe. His lifes 
guards and fervants were on the fame footing with the powerful 
monarchs of the houfe of Bourbon. To his liberal fpirit it is 
Owing that the opera-houfe in Parma fhould be, next to Naples 
and Milan, the largeft theatre in Italy, and fuperior to any in 
the quality of its materials and in the elegance of its form. 
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The beautiful and elegant garden of Colorno, although lefs large 
‘than many villas in Rome and Florence, had no rival in tafle 
and archite@ture, and was juftly called the Marly of Italy; and 
to complete his munificence, he was the firft who fet to the 
Italian princes the example Of appointing at court a poet-lau. 
reat, by calling to Parma the celebrated Abbe Frugoni, who 
upon his part could 4uilly fay, in one of his odes ; 
** Sono in Parma, ove ho la forte 
** Di fervir la regal corte, 
Sncinmceds S Che in due principi rinferra 
Quanto v’é di grande in terra! 

It was certdtnly an important advantage for the Infant Don 
Ferdinando to be fon of fuch a father. There was a profpeé 
that his education fhould be as liberal and generous as that of 
any prince in Europe: and really he was, in this refpe&, 
the mofl fortunate prince in this century, and fome might ftill 
make it a queltion, whether any (except Alexander the Great) 
bad ever fuch a preceptor! He was fcarcely feven years of 
age when he was entrufled to the inilruétions of the Abbe 
Etienne Bonnot de Condillac, the greateft metaphyfician of his 
age, and the only man who had repaired the honour of the con- 
tinent, which, until bis time, had no one to oppofe to Locke. 
We thall mention {oon after, that the young prince was rather 
unfortunate under the direttion of Mr. de Condillac. But 
when we confider that this great philofopher availed_himfelf of 
the opportunity to publifh his excellent Cours d’Etudes, a work 
which has, perhaps, made in the human mind a greater revo. 
lution than any of the kind, we cannot help thinking that the 
princes of Parma are, by fuch an eleétion, entitled to the highef 
gratitude from all mankind. 

We have from Condillac himfelf fome very  interefting 
notices on the difpofitions in the mind and the heart of his pupil, 
as well as upon the method which he adopted for his education. 
Although thefe notices are fcattered through feveral parts of his 
works, we fhal] .combine them here in due order; as we are 
convinced that they will give a better idea of the education and 
character of the young prince, than any account of our own. 
+ ° 99 . ‘6 / P ‘ rn 
- It is,” fays the philofopher, “ a prejudie in all children to 
believe that things have always been what they are at prefent; 
my pupil, therefore, fuppofed, that manners, cuftoms, opinions 
and arts, had always been the fame; upon being made fenfible 
of the variations, he foon became curious to know what they 
bad been in their origin and progrefs. He occupied himlelt 
with fuch difquifitions when he fludied with me, and in the very 
time of his recreations he made it an amufement to imitate the 
induftry of th¢ primitive men, and to tigat the progrefs of the 
arts ag diverfions for his infancy, ; 
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It was at that time Mr. Keralio gave him a fhort courfe of 
agriculture, in the garden contiguous to his apartment. My 
pupil ploughed his field, fewed corn, and reaped his harveft ; foon 
after he fewed other grains, and planted trees of feveral kinds. 
—‘* We charge young children with being incapable of rea- 
foning, only becaufe we do not know howto place ourfelves 
within their reach : our ignorance is the true caufe of their incapa- 
city. Being convinced of this truth, Ithought that my pupil would 
eafily underftand me, if, by inducing him to refle&t on fome 
ideas which were familiar to him, I could make him remark by 
what feries of yeafonings he had acquired them. For the pur- 
pole of carrying my plan into execution. I felt I ought to ap- 
proximate to my pupil—I ought to bea child rather than an 
inftru€tor. Iallowed him to play, and I played with him; and 
jn the mean while I made him remark every thing he did, and 
by what means he had learnedto do it. My pupil was by this 
means acquainted with the mechanifm of his underflanding ; 
he underftood the generation of his ideas: he faw the rife and 
progrefs of his habits. After fetting him to refle& on the in- 
fancy of mankind, I thought the hiftory of it would prove cu- 
riohs and eafy to him. The work of Goguet, publifhed fome 
months before, was the beft book for my purpofe. 

The time being now arrived when civil focieties, fecure of 
their fubfiffence, fought for greater convenien¢y and enjoy- 
ments of life, we reviewed the period of the introdu€tion of 
fine arts and of tafle confidered as coeval with them. At laft, 
we began to reafon on évery thing. This was the order which 
I followed in the inftru€tion of my pupil: I formed his tafte 
with models of the beautiful ; his tafte being formed, I initiated 
him in the philofophical notions, We commenced with the 
Lutrin, we read afterwards fome comedies of Moliere, fome tra- 
gedies of Racine, and we formed the idea of a dramatic compo- 
fition. I did not delay to inftruét him in his religion, and I fe- 
le€ted for the purpofe the catechifm of Henry, and the Bible of 
Royaumont. I thought it better to put often before his eyes the 
hiflory of religion than to engrave its principles in his memory 
for a fingle time. 

When we had finifhed the courfe of ftudies I had written 
for him, he read the work of Madame de Chatelet on Newton, 
the treatife on the {phere by Maupertuis, and the fecond part of 
the Newtonian elements, by Voltaire, M. de Keralio taught 
mathematics to my pupil, who pufhed his ftudies in algebra fo 
far as the equations of the fecond degree. He read a treatife on 
conic fetions. He ftudied M. Traband’s book on movement 
and equilibrium. He fludied likewife hydroftatics, hydraulics, 
aftronomy, and geography. Military archite€ture became then 
an eafy ftudy to him. Towards the clofe of his education, the 
fathers le Suer and Jacquier were fent for to give a courfe of 
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experimental phyfics to his pupil, who, wifhing to take advan. 
tage of the vifit of thefe learned men to court, repeated with 
them all his paft ftudies in mathematics, and engaged as far as the 
analy fis of the infinite.” 


Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapfu graviore ruant, 


Cannot better be applied than to the Duke of Parma! When 
we confider the foregoing paflages of Condillac, and refle& 
that a child from the 7th to the 12th year of his age, fhould go 
through fo many interefting ftudies, with fuch affiftance, we are 
firuck with awe and admiration; we cannot, h¢wever, help de. 
ploring the inequalities of human nature, if we turn our view 
towards the changes in the mind of the once afliduous and in- 
genious prince, whofe fubfequent conduét has by no means con- 
tinued the fplendours with which it began. He became addiéted 
to falfe devotion! The writer of this article had fome hints of 
the motives that obliged the court of Parma to entruft the fur- 
ther education of the young prince, to other perfons of diffe. 
rent chara¢éter from Condillac. He was aware that a farcaftical 
fentence of Voltaire had been the remote caufe of the changes. 

La philofophie,”’ faid he “ s’eft montree en Italie, mais la 

congregation de |’ index |’a profcrite!"’ It was, therefore, fuf. 
peéted, that Condillac had infufed into his pupil’s mind fome 
principles of that pernicious philofophy, fo much in vogue in 
the laft age; and the neceflity was felt of giving him other go- 
vernors, who fhould infpire him with a due reverence to reli- 
gious tenets. Weare now obliged to the Abbe Barruel for a 
more correct and detailed account of this fat. This French 
clergyman, in the firlt volume of his Memoirs againft Jacobi. 
nifm, has proved that the appointment of Condillac tothe edu- 
cation of the young prince of Parma was the refult of the ency- 
clopedic cabal in Paris, who wiihed to get a footing in the courts 
of the foythern princes, as they had already fucceeded in thofe 
of the north. He ftates, that the intriguing mathematician, 
d’Alembert, who had already become the leader of the feét, 
and the difpenfer of every favour among the candidates, had 
propoled Condiilac, like him, a profeffed atheifl, and the Abbe 
del’ Eyre, much in the fame principles, known in the republic 
of letters, firft for his analy fis of Bacon, and many articles-in the 
Encyclopedie,aod afterwards inthe political world for a conven- 
tionifiand a regicide. Voltaire had the effromtery to congratu- 
late his friends upon this event. 

Matters went fo far as to make the Bourbon courts fenfible 
of the confpiracy againft them. Condillac was ignominioutly 
difmiffed, and a more religious governor put in his place. The 
laiter found that his predeceffor had really negle&ted this im- 
portant part of his duty, and confequently prevailed on the 
young prince to deftroy the greateft part of his former educa- 
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tion. The prince, according to M. Barruel’s ftatement, was fo 
deeply penetrated by the fenfe of his paft dangers, as to take an 
oath, before the image of the Bleffed Virgin, to forget whatever 
he had acquired from fuch impure fources. Refpetting thefe 
particulars, we muft refer to Abbe Barruel, who was at that 
time in Paris,and witneffed,of courfe,the whole feriesot theen- 
cyclopedic intrigues. The writer is likewife convinced, that 
the Abbe de Condillac really was a materialifl, and any difcern- 
ing reader may perceive the {pirit of fuch a fyftem throughout 
his writings; it appears, however, aftonifhing, that a prudent 
philofopher fhould openly teach his royal pupil thofe perni- 
cious principles which he has fo carefully attempted to conceal 


in his works. 

His royal highnefs has been equally unfortunate inmany other 
occurrences. In the article of his Sicilian majefty, we have 
mentioned the old report between Philip V. of Spain, and his 
Queen, Elizabeth Farnefe, that if their eldeft fon, Ferdinand, 
fhould die without iffue, King Charles, their fecond fon, fhould 
be his fucceffur in the crown of Spain, and the Infant, Don 
Philip, Duke of Parma, their third fon, fhould fucceed to the 
latter in the monarchy of the Two Sicilies. For the better un- 
derftanding of the following itatements, we are obliged to give, 
inthis place, a fhort notice ot the viciffitudes of the houfe of 
Farnefe previoufly to that period. The princes of this illuf- 
trious family had, for two centuries back, made the moft con- 
fpicuous figure in the annals of Italy, next to the Holy See and 





the two crowned heads. Befides their principality of Parma 
and Piacenza, juft as it is at prefent, they poffeffed the rich 
dukedom of Cattro and the county of Ronciglione, the fuperb 
palace in Rome, and the beautiful country feat of Caprarola, 
inthe Roman territory, both reckoned as models of modern 








archite€ture ; and, in the kingdom of Naples, a large number 
of the nobleft fiefs, invefted by Charles V. in his natural daugh- 

P. Margaret of Auftria, when the married Oétavius, Duke of 
arma, 


(To be continued) 





Defcription of the Iron-Works at Abergavenny. 
[From Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthhhire} 


N the courfe of my expeditions I three times vifited the iron- 

works of Blaenavon, recently efablifhed in the vicinity of 
Abergavenny, which form a new and interefting objeé& in the 
tour of Monmouthhhire. 

At fome diflance, the works have the appearance of a {mall 


‘own, furrounded with heaps of ore, coal, and limeftone, and 
enlivened 
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enlivened with all the buftle and aétivity of an opulent:and in. 

creafing eftablifhment. The view of the buildings, which are 

conftruéted on the excavations of the rocks, is extremely piétu. 
refque, and heightened by the volumes of black fmoke emitted 
by the furnaces. 

This {pot and its vicinity produce abundance of iron, with 
¢oal and limeflone, and every article neceifary for {melting the 
ore: the veins lie in the adjacent rocks, under firata of coal, and 
are from three and a half to feven or eight inches in thicknefs ; 
they differ in richnefs, but yield, upon an average not lefs than 
forty-four pounds of pig-iron to one hundred weight of ore, 
The principal part of the iron, after being formed into pigs, is 
conveyed by means of the rail-1oad and canal to Newport, from 
whence it Is exported. 

The thafts of the mines are horizontal, penetrating one below 
the other, and under the coal-fhafts; tron rai!-roads are con. 
firu€&ted to convey the coal and ore: which are puthed as far 
as the fhafts are worked, and gradually carried on as the éxcas 
vations are extended: the longeft of thele fubterraneous paffages 
penetrates not lefs than three quarters of a mile. The coal ig 
fo abundant as not only to fupply the fuel neceffary for the 
works, but large quantities are fent to Abergaveny, Pont y Pool, 
and Uk. 

Although thefe works were only finifhed in 1789, three hun. 
dred and fifty men are employed, and the population of the dif. 
triét exceeds athoufand fouls. The hollows of the rocks and 
fides of the hills are ftrewed with numerous habitations, and the 
heathy grounds converted into fields of corn and paflure. Such 
are the wonder-working powers of induftry when diredted by 
judgment ! 

The want of habitations for the increafing number of fami. 
lies, has occafioned an ingenious contrivance: a bridge being 
thrown acrofs a deep dingle for the fupport of a rail-road lead- 
ing into a mine, the arches, which are ten in number, have been 
walled up, and formed into dwellings; the bridge is covered 
with a penthoufe roof, and backed by perpendicular rocks, in 
which the mines are excavated. Numerous workmen continu. 
ally pafs and repafs, and low cars, laden with Coal, of irom ore, 
roll along with their broad and grooved wheels; thefe objeéis 
jofing themfelves under the roof of the bridge, again emerging, 
and then difappearing in the fubterraneous pallages of the rock, 
form a fingylar and animated piétures, not unlike the moving 
figures in a camera obfcura. 

The mountaifous diftrift which contains thefe mineral t rea- 
fares, is held by the Earl of Abergavenny, under a leafe from 
the crown. It was formerly let to the family of Hanbury, of 
Post y Pool, for lefs thar 100]. a year; and as the value of the 
mines was not fufiiciently appreciated, no works were cons 
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frufed ; but the maffes of ore found near the furface were con- 
veyed to the forges of Pont y Pool. Soon after the expiration 
of the term, the diftri&t was granted by another leafe to Hill 
and company, who began thefe works in 1788, and expended 
forty thoufand pounds before any return was made; this ex- 
pence, however, has been amply repaid by the produce. 

On confidering the rife and rapid progrefs of the iron manu- 
faftories in this diitriét, as well as in the neighbouring moun. 
tains of Monmouthfhire and Glamorganthice, it is a matter of 
wonder that thefe mineral! treafures fhould have been fo long 
nogle@ted. This wonder will increafe, when it is known that 
jron was manufaéted in this country ata period beyond the 
reach of tradition or hiflory. Large heaps of flug or cinder 
have been repeatedly difcovered, fome of which are evidently 
the produ&t of bloomeries, the moft ancient method of fufing 
iron; in other places are traced the fites of furnaces long dif- 
ufed, of which no accounts of their foundation can be colleéted. 
The appearanceof thefe iron cinders, and the veftiges of ancient 
furnaces, indicate that many parts of this mountainous diftriét, 
now wholly bare, were formerly covered with large tratts of 
wood; charcoal being the only {pecies of fuel originally ufed 
in theoperation of {melting, both in the bloomeries and furnaces. 

About forty years ago the iron-works fuddenly revived, from 
the beneficial difcovery of making pig-iron with pit-coal, inflead 
of charcoal, which was foon afterward followed by the im- 
provement of manufaéturing even bar-iron by means of pit- 
coal: hence a diftri€t, which contained fuchextenfive mines of 
ore and coal, prodigious quantities of limeftone, and numerous 
fireams of water, could not fail of becoming the feat of many 
flourifhing eftablifhments. Befide thefe local advantages, the 
progrefs of the manufactories has been powerfully aided by the 
application of mechanics ; particularly by the ule of the heam- 
engine, and the great improvement of water-machines ; but in 
no inftance have they derived more advantage than from the 
adoption of rollers, inftead of forge-hammers, now ufed for the 
formation of bar-iron, with adegree of difpatch, as well as ex 
aétnefs, before unknown. From this concurrence of circum- 
flances, the fuccefs has been no lefs rapid than extraordinary t 
fifteen years ago the weckly quantity of pig-iror made in this 
part of Monmouthfhire, and in the contiguous diftri€t of Gia- 
morganfhire, did not exceed fixty tons; at prefent it fearcely 
falls fhort of fix hundred; at that period no bar-iron was manus 
faGtured ; but now the quantity amounts weekly to’ more than 
three hundred tons. ‘The works are ftill rapidly increafing in 
extent and importance, and appear likely to furpafs the other iron 
manutactories throughout the kingdom. 

In the vicinity of Blaenavon we obferved the procefs of 
making a rail-road, fo called becaufe it is formed by a kind of 
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frame with iron rails, or bars, laid lengthwife, and faftened or 
cramped by means of crofs-bars. The ground being excavated, 
about fix feet in breadth, and two in depth, is frewed over with 
broken pieces of ftone, and the frame laid down; it is compoted 
of rails, fleepers, or crofs-bars, and under fleepers. The rail is 
a bar of caft iron, tour feet in length, three inches-thick, and one 
and a half broad; its extremities are refpe€tively concave and 
convex, or, in other words, are morticed and tenanted into each 
other, and faltened at the ends by two wooden pegs to a crofs. 
bar called the fleeper. This fleeper was originally of iron, but 
experience having {hewn that iron was liable to {nap or bend, it 
is now made ‘of wood, which is confiderably cheaper, and re. 
quires lefs repair. Under each extremity of the fleeper is a 
fquare piece of wood, called the under-fleeper, to which it is 
attached by a peg. ‘The frame being thus laid down and filled 
‘with flones, gravel, and earth, the iron rails form a ridge above 
the furface, over which the wheels of the cars glide by means of 
iron-grooved rims three inches and a half broad. 

This is the general ftru€éture of the road when carried in a 
firaight line; at the junétion of two-roads, and to facilitate the 
paflage of two cars in oppofite direétions, moveable rails, called 
turn-rails, are occafionally ufed, which are faftened with {crews 
inftead of pegs, and may be pufhed fide-wile. 

The level of the ground is taken with great exaétnefs, and the 
declivity is in general fo gentle as to be almoft imperceptible* : 
the road, fometimes conveyed in a ftraight line, fometimes wind- 
ing round the fides of precipices, is a pi€turefque obje@ ; and 
the cars filled with cls or iron, and gliding along occafionally 
without horfes, impre{s the traveller, who is unaccuftomed to 
fuch fpeétacles, with plefing altonifhment. The expence of 
forming thele roads is very ‘onfiderable, varying according to 
the nature of the ground, and the difficulty or facility of pro- 
curing proper materials; it is feldom lefs thanathoufand pounds 
per mile, and fometimes exceeds that fum. 

The cars from the folidity of their ftruéture, and the quantity 
of iron ufed in the axle-tree and wheels, when loaded weigh not 
lefs than three tons and a half; they a:e drawn by a fingle horfe, 
and the driver flands on a kind of tootboard behind, and can in. 
ftantaneoully ftop the car by means of a lever and a drop, which 
falls between the wheels, and fufpends their motion. In places 
where.the declivity is more rapid than ufual, the horfe is taken 
out, and the car impelled forward by its own weight. 


* The perpendicular fall of the ground is commonly no more than 
an inch in a yard, and fcarcely ever more than three inches. 
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HISTORY of COLONEL NEWTON. 


Written by a Gentleman confined for a confiderable Period in a French 
Prifon. 


E was a native of Newcaftle, in Northumberland, and was 
originally in the Britifh fervice ; but having, by his extra- 
vagant mode of living, contraéted debts to a larger amount than 
he could anfwer, he was compelled to difpofe of his.commiffion, 
and bid adieu to his native country. As Ruffia at that period 
afforded a wide field of {peculation for military adventurers, 
Mr. Newton procured letters to the court of Peterfburgh, and 
found little difficulty in fucceeding in his endeavours to enter 
the fervice. His conduét as a foldier muft have been  praife- 
worthy, as he was almoft immediately after the capture of Ocza- 
koft, by Prince Potemkin, promoted to the rank of major. - His 
tafte for pleafure and diflipation, however, followed him to St. 
Peterfburgh ; his finances could not keep pace with his expences, 
and he once more returned to London. 

The revolution that had jufi commenced in France, opened a 
new profpeét to him; andthe major, ever on the wing, changed 
his quarters from London to Paris. It was about the middle of 
the year 1792, that he was firft employed there in a military 
capacity. He fent in a projeét to Monfieur Servan, who was 
then minifter of war, for the raifing of a regiment of cavalry, 
which was to be called the national coflacks, and armed at all 
points, like thofe in the Ruffian armies. ‘The propofal was ac- 
ceded to, and Mr. Newton, now full colonel in the French fer. 
vice, received direéiions for embodying and training his corps. 
This, however, he was unable to effeét, for the ufe of the pike 
on horfeback feemed fo completely ridiculous to men who ‘had 
never feen any thing of a fimilar nature, that nota fingle recruit 
would join him. Thus was he compelled to abandon his projeét, 
and confole himfelf for being thus thrown from his hobby-horfe, 
with being appointed tothe command of another regiment, now 
almoft complete, and called the dragons de la republique. 

On the memorable day of the late king’s execution, Colonel 
Newton was fecond in command to General Santerre, and we re» 
member to have feen him atthe head of a detachment of his drae 
goons efcorting that unfortunate prince to the fceaffuld; little 
dreaming, we prefume, that he himfelf would fhortly follow him 
thither, After this event, the changes that followed each other, 
both in the military gnd civil department, were fo rapid, that it is 
not wonderful if Colonel Newton felt the ill effeéts of them. 
Indeed, the habit of drunkennefs which he had contraéted, and 
the confequent negleét of the duties of his profeffion, furnifhed 
but too folid grounds for his difmiffal. Thus, once more reduced 
to a private ftation, he {eemed to abandon al] thoughts of the 
Vol. 38. B army, 
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army, though not of ferving the republic. He again fent ina 
plan to the war-office, though of a very different nature to his 
former one. He pretended, by a ftudious attention to the 
fcience of mechanics, to have difcovered the method of making 
confiderable improvements in the waggons ufed for the convey. 
ance of ammunition, &c. to the armies. The plan was imme. 
diately adopted, and almoft as immediately laid afide, though we 
believe that Mr. Newton received a pecuniary compenfation for 
his time and Jabour. 

But all his zeal and good wifhes for the republic, could not 
exempt him from the common calamity. As an Englifhman he 
was included in the gerieral decree, and was accordingly thrown 
into confinement. Imprifonment is, at all times, one of the 
greateft punifhments that can be infliéted on man; but when it 
is accompanied by diftrefs and ficknefs, it becomes dreadful in 
the extreme. To fuch accumulated mifery was this unfortunate 
man referved; labouring undera violent malady which he had 
contraéted trom the immoderate ufe of liquors, and in want not 
only of the common conveniences but even the common necef. 
faries of life. 

In this fituation he was fortunate enough to attraét the attention 
of a certain Englith lady, who was imprifoned, in company with 
her brother and filter, atthis place. Compaflion for his diftrefled 
fituation was probably the firft motive of the notice fhe took of 
him; but compaffion in a female bofom is foon ripened into 
love. An attachment of the moft tender nature, though ftriétly 
honourable, gradually took place between them, which was only 
broken off by the death of Mr. Newton. 

Our readers will, perhaps, be able to recolleéi, that Barrere, 
who was at this time reporter to the committee of general fafety, 
was on all occafions violent in his declamations againft the Eng- 
lifh nation. In one of his philippics he did them the honour of 
comparing them to wild beaits, adding, that in the early ftages 
of their hiftory, they had been obliged to contend with their 
contemporaries, the wolves, for a proportioned part of their 
woods and forells, and that like thefe animals, their defires were 

wolfith, bioody, flarved, and ravenous.” A newfpaper of the 
day, which contained this abfurd oration, was brought into the 
Benedictines, and unfortunately fell into the bands of Mr. 
Newton. After reading it, he uttered a violent imprecation on 
the oraior, and thruft the paper intothe fire. ‘This circumftance 
did not pafs unnoticed. A Frenchman who was prefent, made 
a proces verbal of the tranfa¢tion, and fent it off to the committee 
of genera] fafecy. On this accufatiom Mr. Newfon was tried, 
and condemned to lofe his head; the execution took place two 
days only after the denunciation. 

Vhe lady was for a while inconfolab!e for te lofs of her lover, 
the more fo, as the perfon who deprived her of him was at the 
very 
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yery time paying his addreffes to her fifter, and though little 
better than a murderer, was favourably liftened to. She paid, 
however, dear for her infatuation ; contrary to all the remon- 
firances of her brother, as foon as they were able to procure their 
liberty, fhe married the villain, who treated her as might be ex- | 
pelted. After {pending her property, he abandoned her and an 

infant tothe utmoft diftrefs. They died in agarret, and literally 


‘ forwant of common neceffaries. Her fifter, who never could 


be brought to fpeak to her afterthe death of Mr. Newton, is now, 
we underftand, married toa furgeon in the army, who was taken 
with General O’Hara at Toulon, and is at prefent [O&ober, 
1800] in London. 





Defcription of the Lakes of Agnano and Averno. 
{From the Abbe Spallanzani’s Travels.] 


Believe no one doubts that the cavity filled with water, and 

ufually denominated the Lake of Agnano, has been the mouth 
of a volcano. It certainly has internally the refemblance of 
one, fince itis fhaped like an inverted funnel, the ufual figure of 
volcanic craters. It muft have becna very large one, fince it is 
nearly two milesin circuit. Numerous flocks of ducks fwim on 
the furface, and its waters contain great quantities of tench and 
frogs, which were once celebrated for a pretended monftrous for- 
mation; until the caufe of this abfurd error was deteé&ted by 
Vallifneri. It may not, perhaps, be uninftruétive, fhould I, by 
way of an amufing digreffion, relate the ftory of this pleafant 
miftake to the reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before they arrive at the perfe& 
form of their {pecies, have that of a kind of worms, ufually 
called tadpoles, the bodies of which are of an orbicular fhape, 
and have tails. We know likewife, that thefe tadpoles become 
trogs by degrees, the hinder legs being firft produced, and after- 
ward the fore-legs, while they retain the tail for a confiderable 
time. This gives thema flrange appearance, as the tail appears 
like the lower half of a fifh, while the round body and legs re- 
femble the frog. Hence perfons unacquainted with the produc- 
tions of nature have fuppofed them to be monftrous animals, ha!f 
fifh and half frogs. A credulous Neapolitan brought one of 
thefe monfters, which he {aid was a native of the Lake Agnano, 
to Vallifneri at Milan, that he might view it and admire it. It 
did not, however, require the knowledge of fo great a naturalift 
immediately ta perceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, which 
to him was an obje& of laughter, not of admiration, was of an 
extraordinary fize, whence he concluded that the frogs of the 
Lake Agnano were extremely large. They are not, however, 
B 2 larger 
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larger than the common fize, nor did I find the tadpoles bigger, 
though, as it was the end of July, they had arrived at their full 
growth, and many, having cait their tails, had become perfe& 
frogs. That which was fhewn to Vallifneri was, poffibly, 
brought from fome other country, perhaps America, where the 
trogs grow to an extremely large fize. 

The fides and bottom of this lake are of tufa, (a kind of ftone 
formed of volcanic fubfances) interfperfed, in fome places, with 
fragments of lava and pumice-ftone; though we do not find, at 
leaft fo far as the eye can reach, any veins or ftrata of lava; 
whence | infer the eruption to have been entirely, or in a great 
degree, thick and flimy. 

The fame ideas which naturally occur to the obferver at the 
fight of the Lake Agnano, will be fuggefted, likewife, by that of 
Averno, as there can be no doubt but this likewife was the crater 
of anancient volcano. The Greeks called it Aornus; becaufe 
no birds were found near it, probably on account of fome pefti. 
Jential vapour which then exhaled, and deprived them of life. 
The author of the Campi Phlegrzi afferts, that it is very rarely 
that any water fowl are to be feen on this Jake, and that when they 
come they remain there but a very fhort time. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that whenever I was there, I faw great numbers of teal 
{wimming on the furface ; and the peafants affured me that the 
Jake abounded with water fowl in the winter. Nor dol know 
any caufe which‘can, at prefent, drive them from a place where 
they may find plenty of food,as neither the environs, nor the 
lake itfelf afford any indication of noxious exhalations, Thefe 
two places lie to the weft of Naples, near Puzzuolo. 





Kotzebue’s Dedication to his Play called “* The Natural Son,” 


To MY DEAR HenRy ARVELIUS. 

T is the duty of a friend to participate in painful recollec- 

tions; and this play will impofe it upon thee. Thou mutt 
recolle&t the happy evening when my Frederica played Amelia; 
and thou Frederic, befide her. Canft thou fee her before thee, as 
I now do, entering the dungeon with a flafk of wine? How 
fweetly, how affeétionatcly, fhe fpake! She was then treading 
the boards of our private theatre for the laft time. Who would 
have fuppofed it ? 

** At length, indeed, one of them lies down to fleep, and that 
one is happy: the other walks to and fro, and laments that he 
cannot fleep.”’ 

Ah! who could imagine that the herfelf would fo foon he 
down to fleep! She expeéted not. the,“ approaching mght. 


She had not feen her “ young plants flourith” around her, the 
was 
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was removed early in the day—And I—it is I—who walk toand 
fro, and lament, that I cannot fleep. 

Excellent, beloved Arvelius! you were the play-fellow of my 
Frederica. You were the witnefs of our love, of our connubial 
felicity ! how dear fhe was to me! During fix years you have 
Ypent many happy hours with us; your heart is my pledge that 
you will alfo {pend with me the hours of affli€tion. Now, in- 
deed, lenvy you your fyftem of neceffity, your cold peaceful 
philofophy. 

But flay! or my dedication will become a fong of complaint. 
Rather let me be filent; for of what can I fpeak tothe deareft 
friend of my heart, but of the forrow of my foul. If this 
dedication be worth thy thanks, thou owelt them to thy excel. 
lent performance of Frederic, a charatter which could be filled 
only by one who poffeffed the fpirit and heart of my Arvelius. 

Fare thee well, good kind foul, and accept the preffure of a 
hand which, no longer bound by the fweet tie of love, is more 
clofely cemented to thee by the bonds of friendfhip. 





—— 


Letter from Sir W. Fohnfon to Mr. Lee, on the Cufloms, 
Manners, 9c. of the Northern Indians of America. 


[’ all inquiries of this fort, we fhould diftinguifh between the 
more remote tribes, and thofe Indians, who from having been 
next to our fettlements for feveral years, and relying folely on 
oral traditions, for the fupport of their ancient ufages, have lo& 
great part of them, and have blended fome with our cuftoms, 
foas to render it extremely dificult if not impolfible, to trace 
their cuftoms to their origin. 

The Indians certainly did live under more order and govern- 
ment formerly than at prefeat. This may feem odd, but itis 
true, for, their intercourfe being with the lower clafs of our 
traders, they Jearn little from us but our vices; and their long 
Wars, ‘together with the immoderate ufe of fpirituous liquors, 
have fo reduced them, as to render that order, which was firft 
inftituted among them, unneceflary and unpraéticable. 

They do not at prefent ufe hieroglyphics, their figures being 
drawn to the utmoft of their fkill, to reprefent the thing in- 
tended. For inftance, when they go to war, they paint fome 
trees with the figures of warriors, often the exaét number of the 
party, and if they go by water they delineate a canoe. When 
they gain a victory they mark the handle of their tomahawks 
with human figures, to fignify prifoners, and draw the bodies 
without heads, to exprefs the fcalps they have taken. The figures 
which they affix to deeds, have led fome to imagine, that they had 
alphabetical charaétersor cyphers. The fa&is this: every nation 1s 
divided into tribes, of which fome have three, as theturtle, se sam 
wolf; 
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wolf; to which fome add the fnake, deer, &c. each tribe forms a 
Kittle community within the nation; and as the nation has its pecu. 
Jiar fymbol, fo has each tribe the particular badge from whence it 
is‘ denominated: And a fachem of each tribe being aneceffary 
party to each conveyance, fuch fachem affixes the mark of his 
tribe thereto, like the public feal of a corporation. 

As to the information, which, you obferve, I formerly tranf-. 
mitted to the governor of New York, concerning the belt and 
fifteen bloody fticks fent by the Meflifagees, the like is very 
common : and they ule thefe fticks, as wel! to exprefs the alli. 
ance of tribes, as the number in each party. The fticks are 
generally about fix inches in length, very flender, and painted 
red if the fubje&t be war. Their belts are moftly black wam- 
pum, painted red when they denote war. They defcribe caf- 
tles on them fometimes by {quare figures of white wampum, 
and in alliances human figures holding a chain, which is their 
emblem of friendfhip, and each figure reprefents a nation ; an 
axe is fometimes defcribed, and always imports war, the taking 
ut up being a declaration of war, and the burying it a token of 
peace. 

With refpeé& to your queftion, as to the chief magiftrate, or 
fachem, and how he acquires his authority ; I am to acquaint 
you, that there is in every nation, a fachem or chief, who ap- 
pears to have fome authority over the reft, and it is greateft 
amongft the moft diftant nations. But in moft of thofe bor- 
dering on our fettlements, his authority is fcarcely difcernible 
as he feldom affumes any power before his people. And in- 
deed, this humility is judged the beft policy for, wanting coer- 
cive power, their commands would perhaps occafion affefli. 
nation, which fometimes happens. 

The fachems of each tribe are ufually chofen in a public 
affembly of the chiefs and warriors, whenever a vacancy hap- 
pens by death or otherwife : they are generally chofen for their 
fenfe and bravery, from among the oldeft warriors, and ap- 
proved of by all the tribe, in which they are faluted fachems. 
There are however, feveral exceptions, for fome families have 
a kind of inheritance in the office, and are called to this ftation 
in their infancy. 

The chief fachem, by fome called the King, is fo either by 
inheritance, or by a kind of tacit confent, the confequence of 
his fuperior abilities and influence. The duration of his autho- 
rity depends much on his own wifdom, the confequence of his 
relations, and the ftrength of his particulartribe. But even in 
thofe cafes where it defcends, fhould the facceffion appear un- 
equal to the tafk, fome other fachem is fure to poffefs himfelf 
of the power and duties of the office. I fhould obferve that mili- 
tary fervices are the chief recommendations to this rank, and it 
appears pretty clearly, that heretofore the chief of a nation had, 
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infome {mall degree, the authority. This is now the cafe among 
the remote Indians. But as, fince the introdu@ion of fire arms, 
they no longer fight in thefe clofe bodies, but every man is his 
own general, I am inclined to think this has leflened the power 
of the chief. This chief of the whole nation has the cuftody 
of the belts of wampum, &c. which are records of public 
tranfaftions; he prompts the fpeakers at all treaties, and pro- 
pofes affairs of confequence, The chief fachems form the grand 
council, and thofe of each tribe often deliberate apart on the 
affairs of their particular tribes, All their deliberations are con- 
du&ed with extraordinary regularity and decorum. ‘They never 
interrupt him who is {peaking, nor ufe harfh language, whatever 
be their thoughts. 

The chiefs aflume moft authority in the field: but this mut 
be done even there with great caution, as a head warrior thinks 
himfelf of moft confequence in that place. 


Account of the Lofs of the London Tranfport. 





HIS veffel failed from Falmouth on Saturday, the 24th of 

January, 1801, in company with the Mediterranean fleet, 
under convoy of the Seahorfe arid Maidftone frigates. After a 
very tempettuous voyage, they arrived within a few leagues of 
the coaft of Portugal. On the morning of the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, the London was chaced by a French privateer, which fhe, 
efcaped with the utmoft difficulty. Not making fufficient al- 
lowance for the rate at which they had been failing, fhe continued 
tomake land. Atten o'clock at night,a fignal was given that 
they were approaching too near the fhore, and in a few minutes 
they ran a-aground near the {mall iflands called the Berlins, 
within half amile of fhore. The wind fetting in hard towards 
land, prevented the poffibility of their getting clear. 

In this fituation the tranfport foon began to break up, when the 
long-boat was lowered with Mrs. Maxwell in it, who was imme- 
diately followed by her hufband, Captain Maxwell, of the 17th 
regiment of foot. No fooner had he entered, than it went 
down. Shortly after another boat was lowered, into which the 
mafter of the veflel got, with five failors, none of the officers 
chufing to follow. In an inflant it fwamped. 

There now remained on board Captain de Laurent, Lieute- 
nant Wainwright, Lieutenant Everett, of the 17th regiment of 
foot, Affiftant-furgeon Owen, of the 44th regiment of foot, and 
Mr. Lynn, with their fervants, the chief-mate, and feven failors. 
The waves continued to dalh over them with increafed violence. 
Lynn, with undaunted heroifin, endeavoured to animate his 
companions. “ Keep up your {pirits,” faidhe, “ there is ftill 
hope.” Wainwright remained firm and colleéted without ute 
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tering a word. Ina few inftants the wreck, with a loud crafh, 
wentdown, The mate and four failors only rofe again, and, by 
catching at fome floating remains of the thip, were, after being 
beaten about for five hours, at length driven on thore to relate 
this narration of diftrefs. 





On the SCIENCE of LIFE. 


By Ropert Burns. 


HAT flrange beings we are! Since we havea portion 
of confcious exiftence equally capable of enjoying 
pleafure, happinefs, and rapture, or of fuffering pain, wretch- 
ednefs and mifery, it is furely worthy of an enquiry, whether 
there be not fuch a thing as a fcience of life; whether method, 
economy, and fertility of expedients be not applicable to en. 
joyment ; and whether there be not a want of dexterity in plea- 
fure, which renders our little feantling of happinefs ftill lefs, 
and a profufenefs, an intoxication in blifs, which leads to fatiety, 
difgufl, and felf abhorrence. There is not a doubt but that 
health, talents, chara¢ter, decent competency, refpeétable friends, 
are real fubftantial bleflings; and yet, do we not daily fee thoie 
who enjoy many, or al! thefe good things, contrive, notwith- 
ftanding, to be as unhappy as others, to whofe lot few of them 
have fallen? I believe one great fource of this miftake, or 
mifcondu, is owing to acertain ftimulus with us, called ambi- 
tion, which goads us up the hill of life, not as we afcend other 
eminences for the laudable curiofity of viewing an extended 
land{cape, but rather for the difhoneft pride of looking down 
on others of our fellow creatures feemingly diminutive in hum- 
bler flations. 





REFLECTIONS. 


HE bold and daring {pirit of Oliver Cromwell cannot be 
& fet ina more firiking point of view than by the following 
in{cription on one of his coins, 


* Nifi periturus has adimet nemo.” 


Wiliile we all lamentably feel the dreadful effe€ts of the conteft 
in which we are engaged, let us refle&t upon what was faid by the 
great Lord Bacon on the fubje& of war:—** A foreign war,” 
faid he, “* is like the heat of exercife, and ferveth to keep the 
body in heakh; for ina flothful peace both courage will effe- 
minete,-and manners corrupt.” 
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An ANECDOTE, 


 faems celebrated mufician, Lully, having hurt one of his toes 
in beating time with his cane, the fore being negleéted, it 
became fo feriou¥asto threaten his life. His confeffor feeing 
his critical ftate, told him, that unlefs he burnt what he had com- 
pofed of ‘his new opera, in order to fhew his repentance for 
having made fo many operas, he had no chance of abfolution. 
Lully obeyed,and the confeilor withdrew, after giving him ab- 
folution. M. le Duc called to fee him foon after, and faid, 
“ What, and you have burnt your opera; and you are really 
fucha ninay as to believe in the abfurdities of that Janfenift, 
your confeffor.” “ Softly, foftly, my friend,” replied Lully, 
whifpering in his ear,“ I knew very well what I was about; I 
had another copy!” 





The MATRIMONIAL RING. 


HE ring, at rt, according to Swinburne, was not of gold, 

but of iron, adorned with an adamant ; the metal hard and 
durable, fignifying the durance and profperity of the contraé. 
“ Howbeit,” he fays, “* it fkilleth not at this day what the ring 
be made of—the form of it being round, and without end, doth 
import, that their love fheuld circulate, and flow continually. 
The finger on which the ring isto be worn, is the fourth on the 
left hand, next unto the little fnger, becaufe there was fuppofed 
avein of biood to pafs from thence into the heart.” 





EXTRAORDINARY ANECDOTE. 





WO foldiers being condemned to death in Flanders, the 

General was prevailed on to {pare one of them; but not 
having a preference, wilhing only that the execution of the other 
might be held up as an example to the army, ordered the unfor- 
tunate foldiers to caft lots for their lives, withdice,on a drum 
head. The firft throwing two fixes, fell to rubbing his hands, 
with the mingled fenfation of gladnefs and forrow; but was fur- 
prifed when his companion threw two fixes alfo. The officer 
appointed to fee the execution, ordered them to throw again. 
They did fo, and each of chem threw two fives; at which the 
foldiers that ltood round, fhouted, and faid, neither of them were 
to die. Hereupon the officer acquainted the Council of War, 
who ordered them to throw again. They did, and up came two 
fours. The General being informed of the circumftances, fent 
for the men, and pardoned them faying, “ I love in fuch extrae 
ordinary cafes to liften to the voice of Providence.”’ 


Vol. 98. C Aufwer, 
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Anfwer,by H, Humphreys, of Exeter, to S. O’Smith’s Charade, inferted h 


May 4, 
TT HE SPARROW is the bird you mean, 
4 Which in your charade’s plainly feen. 


+ti We have received the like anfwer from W. Bickgam, jun. of Athbur- 
ton; L, H. W. Harris,jun. J. Smith, Egbert Moon, and J. Flill, of Exeter: 
R. Meager, of Luxullion; R. Berry, of Southmolton; Novas, of Barnflaple; 
C. 5. W, near Taunton; J. R. Toulmin; G. Geach, of Wadebridge; Hen- 
sicus, of Plymouth; G. England, Uplyme; W. England, Lyme; D. H, 
of Briflol; and J. Whittle, of Upway. : 


ge — oes ——— ee 


Anjwer, by C. B.W. near Taunton, to the Charade, inferted May 11, 
\ 7ZIND makes the deep-ton’d organ found, 
Its pipes with mufic fwell; 
WIND.-PIPE the fobjeét will be found, 
That was conceai’d fo well, 
= Similar anfwers have been received from J. R.Toulmin; W, Bickham, 

jun. of Athburton; Egbert M.on,L.H. and H. Humphreys, of Exeter; No. @ 
vus, of Barnftaple; R.Sellick, jun. of Tiverton; Henunecus, of Phy mouth ; 
G, England, of Uplyme; and J. Whittle, of Upway. 


— 





A REBUS, dy M. L. of Weftcen Zoyland. 


TIRST take a thing which houfewives ufe 
Tokeep their fummer fruit; 
Then add aterm for what is paft, 
(One letter mufi be mute.) 
My whole then plainly will difplay 
What I would thence propound, 
A title for my lines, you’!) fay, 
My own wife pen has found. 





An ENIGMA, by P. Gove, of Exeter. 


TTEND, ye bards, your friend is come, 
And begs your kind attention, 
For he who ilrives, and wins the prize, 
Deferves your approbation. 
Your friend I faid, and fo I am, 
You'll not difown the fame, 
A friend muff be, you will agree, 
Who raifes you to fame. 
*Tis I that oft your time engage, 
And thoughts when you’re at leifure, 
And by infpeftion and refleétion 
Give oftimes pain and pleafure. 
Proteus Ike, I ape all forms, 
Sometimes a buman being; 
Sometimes a houfe, perchance a moufe, 
Or looking glafs co fee in. 
I ape at times a lady fair, 
Sometimes a chimney -fweeper ; 
Sometimes the moon, fometimesa fpoon, 
At others, Sirs, a reaper. 
I could enlarge, but muft have done, 
And clofe my nddling flory, 
You cannot fail now to reveal 
What oft appears before ye. 
i>) 
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EDWARD and ANGELA. 


OUD Boreas blew, faft fell the rain, 
When urg’d by wild de(pair, 
Young Edward crots’d the darkfome 

plain, 
O’erwhelm’d with grief and care. 


No more fair Cynthia fhed her light, 
Nor Hefper lent his ray, 

To gild the fable fice of night, 
Or cheer his lonely ray. 


Bor fearlefs o'er the difmal path 
The ha, lefs mourner flew, 

Regardlels of the tempeft’s wrath, 
That fil] more potent grew. 

A pallid hue his cheek o’e: fread, 
Which late outvied the rofe ; 

So fade the flowers that deck the mead, 
When Sol too fervid glows. 


Long he had lov’d Angela fair, 
And long had been relov’d; 

But ah! his fire, with {corn fevere, 
Their paflion difapprov’d, 


Each grace of form, and grace of mind, 
He knew the maid pollefs’d; 

But wifh’d to tee his Edward join’d 
To one with wealth more blefs’d. 


And now, to aggravate their woe, 
Had made the harfh decree- 

That he his charmer fhould forego, 
Or fpurn’d and exil’d be. 

This tore youay Edward’s hopes away, 
And new with tortur’d heart 

Towards her abode he bent his way, 
Thefe tidings to impart. 

But now the dome falutes the eye, 
Where dwelt the peeric(s maid, 

He enters with a heavy figh, 
And tears his grief betray’d. 

But O! what pangs his bofom tear! 
{e flarts w th dire alarms, 

When he beheld Angela fair 


Clafp’d in a {lranger’s arms. 


** What means,” he faid, ** this cruel 
** fight? 
* This I never thought to find ; 
‘ Canft thou thy Edward thus requite, 
** And prove at laft unkind ? 


“s i os . 
O Heaven! thefe dire tormenting 

wars] 

hy am I doom’d to prove 


“ 
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** A father’s rage, that fiercely glows, 
‘* The pangs of perjur’d love?” 
O’ercome with horror, pain, and grief, 
The youth could {peak ro more, 
And ere the pair could yicld relicf, 

He lifelefs prefs’d the floor, 

The beauteous maid hung o’er hisform, 
With anxious thought opprefs’d, 
Till he reviv’d, when fla‘a’d with joy, 
She thus the youth addrefs*d— ~ 


** My life! my beft belov’d! my dear! 
** Compofe your mind and rife; 

** Tris Angela’s brother here 
‘* Who flands before thy eyes. 


«t Five {prings have deck’d the lonely 
‘* plain, 
ss With flowers of every hue, 
«* Since there, imprefs’d withtendcr 
** pain, ; 
‘© J heard his laft adieu. 
‘© Since then he’s been to India’s coaft, 
‘* And many a diftant fhore; 
‘© Long fince 1 deem’d his {hip was loft, 
** And thought he hiv’d no more. 


‘* But now the fhip’s return’d once 
** more 
‘© With richeft treafures franght— 
«© See, Edward, fee this precious flore, 
‘* He home for me hath brought. 


‘© Thenraze thy fears, nor longer pine, 
* Let love illume thy breatt; 

‘* Perchance now ample wealth is 

*- mine, 

‘¢ Thy fire will make us blefs’d !” 

More had fhe fpoke, but Edward faid, 
** Ceafe, ceafe thon faululefs faint, 

‘© Enough I’ve heard, O injur’d maid! 
‘* Forgive my falfe complaint. 

*¢ And thou, kind brotherof my dear, 
‘* Whom I ull now ne’er knew, 

‘© Wilt thou forgive my jealous fea: ! 
** Aud feal my pardon too? 

‘© T will,” the gen’rous Capraincried, 
** Then be thy fighs fupprefs’d, 

*© Nos longer !ct delpair refide 
‘© An inmate of thy breafl; 

‘* But banifh ew’ry gloomy care, 
** Great riches now are mine, 

‘© And large is thy Angel.’s hare, 
‘© Then let new hopes be this 

‘© Come, fhare with us of this repaf?, 

“ This hour in muth we'll {pead, 
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** Then back unto thy father hafle, 
** And tell this news, my friend, 


** And foon as e’er the coming day 
** Difplays her orient pride, 
** To us return without delay, 
** And tell your doom, he cried.” 


Young Edward promis’d to obey, 
And now his thanks exprefs’d ; 

And O! what blifs, withour allay, 
Now reign’d in ev’ry breaii! 

‘The happy group eat of the feaft, 
Then Bard bade farewell; 

Now Cynthia fhone, the wind had 

ceas’d, 

Nor more the torrents fell. 


By hope infpir’d, with beart elate, 
He quickly fought his home, 
And foon with expeGiation great 
He reach’d the flately dome. 


Che bl:fsful news he told his fire, 
And urg’d him to relent, 

Which foon appeas’d the cruel ire, 
And made him yield confent. 


What paffions feiz’d young Edward's 
brealt, 
What mighty blifs he knew ! 
Phe grateful youth bis thanks expreft, 
And theo to reft withdrew. 


The night elaps’d, Aurora fhed 
Her beams ferenely gay, 

fie to his charmes’s maniion iped, 
The tidings to conv 


ey. 

Fle tells his congueft to the twain, 
What potent biifs they fhare, 

And foon to the Hymeneal fane 
He led the blooming fair. 


Lond: bD. J. W. 
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fen ¢ of Celia. 
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()' ancy ! foother of my care! 
Amid thy painted icenes I rove, 
With cager lool, thy charms to fhare, 
Ambrofial as the lighs of love! 
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ato fancy, on the 


«il 


Exalt 


xalied on thy airy wing, 

Each bufy thought exerts its pow’r, 
No longer abfence proves a fling 
To pierce with woe h fleetu 
hour. 


red : ‘ re 
inevie i 


cac 


all my Celia’s charn 
™ 


She feems to love her abfent iwara, 


1} calls him to her faithful arms, 
)! never to departagain. 
Aifefiion in her eye repefes, 


pure as morning dew, 
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And every charm that Heav'n beflows, 
In Calia’s youthfal cheeks I view, 


With facred love and fear imprefs'd 
I long to call thofe beauties mine, ; 
Till hope efcapes my languid breaft 
Andall its foéthing pow’r refigns, 
Did Celia ever hear my pray’r, 
Andeafe my foul with vowsof love? 
It fo—from whence this fad defpair! 
Can Celia falfe or faithlefs prove? 


O! furely not. Her conftant heart, 
With every heavenly grace replete, 
Difdains to bend to fervile art, 
And {corns the courticr’s vile deceit, 


Then bafte, ye tardy hours away, 
Nor prove a barrier to our joy; 

No more that facred )lifs delay, 
Which time itfelf fhall ne’er deftroy. 


On carth thofe joys their buds difplay, 
But O! in Heavenalone they bloom; 

On earth they boaft a mean array, 
But meet frefh charms beyond the 


tomb. 
NUNCIUS. 





Stauzas to the Memory of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. 


N IRTII, awhile thy crew refrain, 
AV Comrades, join a foldier’s tear; 
Mark the fad and folemn train, 
Weeping o’er their Gen’ral’s bier. 
Mournful fighs their grief proclaim, 
Tribute to the good and brave; 
Think on Abercromby’s fame, 
While tears bedew their hero’s grave. 


Gentle was his feeling breaft, 
Smiles adorn’d his manly brow; 
And alone his heart deprefs’d, 
When mourning o’er a captive foe. 
Ere confign’d to parent earth, 

Tialte the young, the good, the brave, 
Dwell on Abercromby’s worth, 
While tears bedew the hero’s grave. 
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'n Injcription defigned for a Village 
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4‘ ALM isthe tenorof my way, 
Y Not hurried on with furious hatte, 


Nor rais’d aloftin proud difplay : 
Pure toothe tribute of my urn, 
With conftant flow, not idle wake, 
Offering to bim who fends the rain 
By ferving man the bell return. 

\ courfe like mine, thy trial o’er, 
‘Lhofe flying waters will atrain, 
Thatdrinking, man will thirft nomese. 





